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it was something very like it, and it was certain that
when a man like Richelieu was at the helm,' either
the Protestants must secure a practical independ-
ence by force, or accept their lot with other citizens,
be subject to the same laws, and surrender any pre-
tence of a separate political organisation.

The Huguenots had several times taken up arms
since the death of Henry IV., usually, though not
always, on the plea of some violated privilege.
They wished to worship God according to their
own conscience, but they wished also to preserve
their political position, to hold their cities of de-
fence, to be able to raise and equip armies, and.
to 'declare war if they deemed it expedient. Even
if entire freedom of conscience were cheerfully
granted, the existence of a powerful and unruly ele-
ment was distasteful to all who believed that a strong
Government was required for the development of
the State, and it was inconsistent with the concep-
tions that were the basis of Richelieu's policy.

In the later years of Luines's rule, the King was
at war with his Protestant subjects, a war brought
on in part by Luines's maladroit bigotry, in part by
the readiness of the Huguenots to accept a quarrel
and leave it to the issue of arms.

became prime minister, it was soon evident that his
policy was not to be governed by considerations of
religion ; he allied himself with Protestant cantons,
he expelled the papal troops, and ^^made^war^j^on
S^^f^^^i3'^r*e^ectrto be embarrassed by
th"e Huguenots when he was carrying on war in
defence of their religious brethren. Yet hardly had state,icitations of hisore^ Ee^ouIcT^fvoF"Be on,e)v He Holy Ghost to pay the
